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Christian Family Week, Ma 
1-8, will emphasize the fu 
mental importance of family r 
lationships. Singing together i) 
the home is one way, familie 
are rediscovering, of makir 
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happier. Luoma Photos 
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THIS MONTH: 


their study of the 
and Country Church” th 
month enriched by a read 
ing of Nebraska Pastor 
nold H. Nelson’s storv 
the values of Rural Li 
Sunday, as related in “’ 
Earth Is the Lord’s’’ (p. 
and Canadian Pastor D 
mar D. Christensen‘s st 
of a lively Lutheran ‘‘to 
and country”’ church that 
determined to serve 
community well (p. 3 
. The special emphasi 
of the Church on “Th 
Christian Family and Com 
munity’’ this month has ir 
spired a variety of artic’ 
in this issue. In her perso 
al story ‘In Christ There 
No East or West,’’ (p. 
Mrs. R. K. Minge fro 
Worthington, Minn., te 
what happened when he 
family threw open its doo! 
in hospitality to three Le 
theran international studen! 
studying at Augustana Sem 
nary. . tin. “lf Our Hear 
Tell Us’ (p. 25), the touct 
ing story of a domestic cris 
in a Tanganyikan househol 
is told by Hazel Severse 
McCartney, wife of Missior 
ary Pastor Sedoris McCar 
NOV on ee | 
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INE SUNDAY MORNING in 1957 there 
S an insert in our church bulletin 
ich read: 


Pastor Nobatuka Kashiwagi, from 
ur mission field in Hiroshima, Japan, 
rho is currently studying at the sem- 
1aary in Rock Island, Illinois, will be 
n First Lutheran from June 15 to 
uly 31, observing and assisting our 
astor. Since he wants to become ac- 
uainted with family life in the Unit- 
d States, we wish to have him stay 
1 private homes. Anyone desiring to 
ave him as a guest for a week, please 
sntact Pastor. It is preferable that he 
ay in homes where there are chil- 
ren, 


yur children were eager that we 
wnteer, and there was no good rea- 
why we should not. David, our 
=st son, would be working at Leech 
<¢ and his room would be empty. 
> many questions crowded in my 
. Pastor Ingmar Franck of Swe- 
had been in our home while visit- 
in our parish recently, but only for 
1eal. Would a Japanese guest find 

room and bed suitable. What 
‘e his likes and dislikes in foods? 
uld we be able to understand one 
ther? 


‘s Quickly Banished 


remember the sunny Monday 
ning Pastor Kashiwagi came. The 
ibergs brought him over and 


Irs. R. K. Minge is an active mem- 
of the First Lutheran Church of 
thington, Minnesota. 
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by Mrs. R. K. Minge 


helped him carry in his belongings. He 
was all smiles, friendly and yet shy. 
In no time he was settled and the chil- 
dren had taken him off for a walk by 
the lake. His warm response to our 
hospitality so completely banished my 
fears that none of my earlier question- 
ing thoughts recurred on succeeding 
summers when Pastor Zephaniah Gun- 
da of Tanganyika and Paul Liu of 
Hong Kong came to stay with us. As 
Pastor Gunda so aptly put it, “I like 
what you like.” And so did they all. 
Most of all, these overseas friends 
liked the children, whose spontaneous 
friendliness and affection seemed to 
afford them the companionship they 
were missing in leaving their own chil- 
dren to come to America to study. 
Pastor Kashiwagi’s daughters, Yoko 
aged 10, Mari 8, and Naomi 5, were 
the same ages as our three younger 
children. They and their mother were 
making a great sacrifice in letting their 
daddy go to a country to study for two 
years so that he might be of greater 
value as a leader in the Lutheran 
Church of Japan. But he was not only 
learning from us; he was also giving 
completely of himself. We used to sit 
up late and visit after the children 
were settled down for the night. Then 
he would tell us in halting English of 
his own conversion to the Christian 
faith when a young man working in a 
bank. We spoke much of the problems 
facing the Christian church both in our 
own country and in Japan. I shall 
never forget hearing him speak to 
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Pastor Kashiwagi dons an apron and helps his 
hostess, Mrs. Frank Bonander, with the dishes 
after a dinner in his honor. 


Marian Hawkinson, missionary to Ja- 
pan, via long-distance telephone on 
her return to this country on furlough. 
He spoke rapidly and happily in his 
native tongue, eager for news of his 
family and homeland. 

Perhaps one of the happiest mem- 
ories of Pastor Kashiwagi’s visit is the 
Christmas party held at the Mahlberg 
home when he returned to spend the 
holidays in our congregation. The fel- 
lowship supper put on by his hosts and 
their families turned out to be a festive 
turkey dinner with all the trimmings, 
followed by games, of which “Kashi” 
had an unlimited store. Finally there 
were devotions, all together in the 
spirit of Christ. 


Spiritual Fellowship Meant Most 
Though we enjoyed the personalities 
of Pastor Kashiwagi, Pastor Gunda, 
and Paul Liu, we especially enjoyed 
the spiritual fellowship we shared with 
them. This came to mean the most to 
us in our new friendships. Pastor 
Gunda had experienced the deep sor- 
row of losing his one-and-a-half-year- 
old son, Martin Luther, who died of 
polio while the pastor was flying to 
America. I know he longed to be back 
in Africa to comfort his young wife 


Pastor Gunda tries out 
the tractor on the farm 
of one of his hosts at 
First Lutheran Church, 
Worthington, Minn. 
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and their other son, Samuel. Yet hi 
could speak with great conviction anc’ 
joy of his assurance that his little boy 
was with his Saviour in heaven. If God 
had seen fit to take the child home, he 
knew it was best, he said, and accepted 
his loss as such. Our children had 
seen and heard Pastor Gunda speak in 
church before he came to our home, 
I was surprised to see how readily 
they accepted this young man with the 
black skin and flashing smile. They 
all wanted to sit beside him at the 
table. Billy, our youngest, wanted te 
sleep with him. 


Raised in Pagan Home 

Pastor Gunda (and the others, too 
spoke before many civic groups in oul 
community as well as before all the 
church organizations. He spoke Eng. 
lish well, having learned it in th 
schools of Africa, and could tell mu 
of interest concerning his people’s cus- 
toms, which are so different from our 
own. Although raised in a pagan 
home, he was converted as a lad o 
thirteen and was one of the first cl 
of seven to graduate from Makamir 
Lutheran Seminary of Tanganyika in 
1957. Though he was extremely inter 
ested in evangelistic work, he bea 
a teacher in the Bible school at Ihanja, 
where he serves now. 4 

He, ioo, returned to First Lutheran 
for Christmas. I remember how sur- 
prised he was to see snow all over the 
ground! On Christmas Eve a _ jolly, 
big Santa Claus came blustering into 
the John Olson farm home, where Pas- 
tor Gunda was being entertained. He 
was really amazed and laughed many 
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nes as he told the incident wherever 
went. Our entire congregation was 
imbled when the letter he wrote back 
as read in church. It began: 


“Grace and peace through our Lord 
sus Christ to the saints in Worthing- 
n: ” 

Did he find even a small portion of 
e Christmas warmth in our luke- 
arm spirits that poured forth in his 
diant witness? 


most Missed Paul Liu 
We almost missed having Paul Liu 
a guest last summer. His time was 
ort and many families in our con- 
egation were learning what a joy it 
is to entertain these Christian broth- 
s Paul was a_ third-generation 
ristian on our Lutheran field in Ho- 
mn, China, and a student at the Lu- 
sran Seminary there when the Com- 
mists overran China in 1946. The 
tire seminary, students and faculty, 
‘ve evacuated, first to southern Chi- 
and later to Hong Kong. 
‘is parents, a_ thirteen-year-old 
other, and three sisters are still in 
< China, and his firsthand account 
the life they are enduring in a Com- 
Enist society made us increasingly 
‘are of and grateful for our liberty 
‘America. His parents, who are liv- 
: in a commune in their native town, 
aid perhaps have escaped to Hong 
mg but chose to remain with their 
ung children and share their fate. 
s; hope is to meet them all again in 
mt of the throne of God. Over- 
wwded Hong Kong has little to offer 
refugees—merely a bare existence. 
ny of the students return to Red 
ina when they complete their edu- 
ion. They have no other place to go 
1 no opportunities where they are. 
“he accounts Paul Liu shared with 
roup of Leaguers in our living room 
» evening were interesting but sad. 
t he, too, had such a gay, happy 
y that it was a joy to have him 
und. He always wanted to help in 
1e way, to clear the table, wash the 
aes, or shake the rugs. He loved to 
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show pictures of his pretty young wife 
Ruth, a nurse in Hong Kong, and their 
baby boy Perry. He made much of 
our children. John and Billy wanted 
to go back with him to “Honk Honk,” 
as they jokingly called it. Who knows? 


Paul Liu loved to show pictures of his pretty 
wife Ruth, a nurse, and their baby boy Perry. 


Our world is growing much smaller. 
Perhaps our children will visit in the 
homes of these Christian friends some 


day. 


Grasp Opportunity Quickly 


If you and your church ever have 
the opportunity to entertain students 
from other lands, grasp it quickly. Be- 
fore their coming, read about their 
country and its customs, and become 
acquainted with the mission work 
there. If they speak a language you 
do not know, any knowledge you have 
of their background will make con- 
versation easier and promote under- 
standing. 

Our congregation’s long-standing in- 
terest and education in missions as 
well as our women’s and children’s 
missionary programs helped us much. 
We sought out the reactions of our for- 
eign guests to our country and our 
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churches. Their frank criticisms are 
often challenging and disturbing. Any- 
one who opens his home to any of 
these Christian students will always be 
thankful for seizing the opportunity. 
That was the experience of the fami- 
lies in our congregation. 


See Problems Through Their Eyes 


The rewards for us have been many. 
Perhaps first and most important, our 
conviction of the value of missions has 
been deepened. We know that the 
primary task of the Church is to bring 
the light of God’s Word to all, both at 
home and abroad. But now instead of 
thinking in terms of countries or mis- 
sion fields, our family thinks of peo- 
ple who are like ourselves, regardless 
of birth or color of skin. We see the 
racial problem through the eyes of 
Gunda, whose reception in this coun- 
try was ever unpredictable because he 
was born with a black skin. We see 
the problem of atomic testing through 
the eyes of “Kashi,” whose city was 
devastated by the first atomic bomb 
explosion. We see the prublems of 
communism, refugees, and the distri- 
bution of the world’s surplus food 
through the eyes of Paul Liu, who is 
anxious to return to Hong Kong, the 
hot spot of Asia, and share the fate of 
his people there. 


4 
1 
More Interested in Foreign Aid ’ 

We have a greater desire to clothe 
our children with the armor of God, 
so that their peace and joy will not be 
dependent on material possessions but: 
on faith in a Christ who never changes. 
Then in his strength they will be ready 
to face whatever life may bring. We 
are more aware of our many blessings,’ 
which we usually take for granted, 
and have become more interested in 
our country’s program of aid to un- 
derprivileged peoples in underdevel- 
oped countries. Yet all the time wel 
realize that the basic needs of all peo- 
ples are the same—companionship, 
love, food, shelter, and most of all, a 
Saviour from sin. 


Hoping for New Guests 

Paul Liu could not spend Christmas 
with us, but we are hoping he wi 
come before he returns to Hong Kong 
next month. Now we are looking for- 
ward to the summer, hoping another 
of these brothers in the Lord will come 
to our church. Perhaps there will be a 
young man from India or South Amer= 
ica. Whatever his land, we know that 
fellowship together will be a glori- 
ous experience because we both look 
to our Lord Jesus Christ and trust i 
him for our salvation for time 
eternity. 


Mrs. John Paul Shannon 
of Billings, Mont., Ruth 
Horting of Lancaster, Pa., 
both members of the United 
Lutheran Church Women, 
are the only representative ’ 
of the feminine sex who 
serve as councilors for the 
National Lutheran Council. 
They are pictured here at 
the annual meeting of the 
NLC in Atlantic City in 
February. ; 


NLC News Photo. 


On Rogation Sunday, May 22, many rural congregations will gather 
outdoors for the conclusion of their worship service to dedicate the 
fields around them to God. 


by Arnold H. Nelson 


“The meaning of Rural Life Sunday for both rural and ur- 
ban churchwomen and their families is tremendous,” says 
Pastor Arnold H. Nelson, secretary of the Augustana Town 
and Country Church Committee. “Right now many people do 
not realize that their security and well being are more de- 
. pendent on a healthy agriculture than on the 45-billion-dollar 
proposed budget for national defense. Rural and urban Chris- 
tians need to realize also that there are farm areas where 
more than 80 per cent of the population is unchurched.” 


This article by Pastor Nelson provides supplementary read- 
ing for the program “We Go to Church in the Country” to be 
studied by ALCW, ULCW, and some WMS of AELC and 
LGSS groups this month. 


My CONFIRMATION CLASS was studying the explanation of the first article of 
e Apostles’ Creed. I had pointed out the interrelationship between God’s pro- 
sion for all our needs and youth’s acknowledgment of his providence by their 
serving good health practices. “We should eat nourishing food instead of 
bbling anything in sight,” I said, “see that we get adequate rest instead of ex- 
usting ourselves, walk in the fresh air instead of riding everywhere, and expose 
rselves to sunshine instead of so much TV.” 

There was silence, then Steve said: “I’ve thought about this since that Sun- 
y last year when after the service we all walked from church to the Anderson 
sture. What was that Sunday anyway?” 

“Just what have you been thinking, Steve?” I asked. 

“Well, you said that God has directed us to care for his earth like a big 
other looks out for his little sister. In school Miss Cathcart says that every- 
ing comes from the earth.” 

“The earth is the immediate source of our supply, that’s true. But God is 
> one who keeps the supply coming to the earth. The earth is like a store 
ere people may obtain a great variety of goods. Men are the ‘storekeepers. 


Pastor Arnold H. Nelson serves two rural congregations, the Adullam and the Im- 
nuel Lutheran churches, in the Bertrand, Nebraska, community. 
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1 
If they neglect their task of caring for the earth and sharing its goods, the world | 
will go in need. Many ‘storekeepers’ or farmers in America are mindful of 
these facts and co-operate by renewing the fertility of their farms, by avoiding 
straight-row cultivation on hillsides, by rotating crops and conserving crop resi- 
dues. But many other farmers still burn stubble, permit overgrazing of pastures, 
neglect natural sources of soil renewal, or fail to terrace or strip crop their 
sloping land. The New Testament says the creation (the earth) suffers and 
groans as she awaits for the true sons of God to show up, who will use the re- 
sources of the earth in accordance with the will of God. These sons of God are 
those who are called according to God’s purpose.” 


Helen asked, “Does the Bible say how the land is to be cultivated?” 


“Yes, the Bible offers rules for sowing and reaping. For example, Lutheran 
World Relief, CROP, and other food relief programs grew out of the biblical 
teaching that not everything which grows in the field is to be kept by the owner. | 
Some is to be left for the gleaners, the poor and needy. And always the first 
fruits are to be presented to the Lord.” 


“Are there other things people do which are bad for the land?” Steve asked. 


“All the prophets as well as Jesus preached against a use of the land in a 
way that brings injustice. Amos said that the Israelites’ practice of squeezing 
out the small landholder and their habit of cheating by making the measure 
small and the price large in the market place would, with other violations of 
God’s law, cause the downfall of Israel. And sure enough, it did. Today Chris- 
tians should be as eager as Amos to champion the oppressed, such as the mi- 
grant and the imported laborers from Mexico, Jamaica, and Haiti. We must be 
devoted to wipe out injustice practiced against any minority group.” 


“Do you mean that because God is the Creator of the earth and all its peo- 
ple, we should treat everyone as our own folks?” : 


“Yes, Steve, that’s what I mean: God’s folks are our folks!” 


I announced then that five Sundays after Easter we would observe “that 
day” which Steve had been talking about, Rural Life or Rogation Sunday. At 
this time our worship service would help us become alert to our responsibilities 
as good and faithful stewards of the land God has given us. 
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When Rogation Sunday comes late, as it does this year on May 22, it affords 
an opportunity in rural congregations to fulfill one of the original intentions of 
this day: to dedicate the seed and the fields with the congregation gathered out 
of doors. When this is done, the congregation may leave the Sunday ner 
worship service together, singing an appropriate hymn such as “Beautiful Sav- 
ior,” and walk to a designated place where the service is concluded. An out-of-. 
door potluck dinner, followed by an afternoon of fellowship, may complete the 
Rogation Sunday observance. In a city or suburban church, the women’s organi- 
zation may want to dedicate a planting of garden flowers for future use on the 
altar. An appropriate closing for either of these services is this prayer from on 


“Rogationtide Service” prepared by the Division of American Missions of the 
National Lutheran Council: 


“O God, thou Lord of springtime and harvest, we beseech thee to bless 
the seed sown throughout the world for the sustenance of mankind. So 
water it with the gentle rain from heaven and warm it with the golden 


sunshine that it may bear fruit a hundredfold, to the glory of thy holy 
name and the welfare of thy people.” 


Lutheran Wome 


New Day Coming for 


“Thickly populated?”” We looked closely. 


“THIS IS A THICKLY populated area,” 
‘plained the missionary, as we trav- 
ed along the deeply rutted, one-lane 
eky road in Tanganyika, East Africa, 
1© spring day. With a companion from 
merica, I was on my first visit to this 
3theran mission field. We felt thank- 
1 that the manufacturer of cars had 
‘oduced our sturdy jeep. 

“Thickly populated? Where?” we 
ked the missionary, looking more 
asely across the seemingly empty 
en. Only small spirals of smoke 
ailing upward broke the wooded 
ndscape, indicating to us for the first 
me that homes were scattered under 
2 brush trees. 

This was the setting in which we 


Poles support mud-thatch roof. 


African Homemaker 


Evelyn A. Stark 


found the homemaker of East Africa, 
as we traveled about this area for ten 
days. The design of the African home 
varies, we found, as it reflects some- 
thing of the community in which it is 
located. What is tradition? What ma- 
terials are available? These questions 
determine the structural design. The 
windowless mud - and - thatch single- 
room home, with only a small doorway; 
the low mud-baked brick structure 


Other homes are cone-shaped. 


with poles supporting the mud-and- 
thatch roof (some flat, others pointed 
and cone-shaped); the neatly white- 
washed, mud-brick cottage with one 
or two rooms; the thatched roof, stone- 
and-mud house constructed with win- 
dows and divided into several rooms— 
these are some of the homes we visited 
in Tanganyika. 


African Homemaker 


The African homemaker’s duties are 


in line with the facilities of her home; 
housework is far less complicated and 
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demanding than housework in our own 
country. A simple brushing with a 
broom or whisk made of twigs tidies 
up the hard earthen floor. The fam- 
ily menu, consisting chiefly of millet 
mush, is generally served twice a day 
and requires only simple equipment 
and cooking skills. 

There are no baby-sitting concerns. 
The youngest child is tied on the back 
of his mother and goes along when she 
works or when she worships. The 
woman is seldom outside her home 
during the evening hours; all activi- 
ties occur during the daylight hours, 
since wild animals make it dangerous 
to be out in the darkness of the night. 


Garden Work Important 


Outside the routine household duties, 
the chores, as we might classify them, 
are numerous. The garden, shamba, 
work is an important one, requiring 
cultivating, planting, hoeing, and har- 
vesting of crops. Grain must be pre- 
pared for cooking use by grinding it 
into meal between, rocks. Firewood for 
cooking the food must be secured. This 
requires a trip into the wooded area 
(which might be several miles), cut- 
ting the wood, bundling it and then 
carrying it home on the head. The 
water supply for all homemaking needs 
most often comes from the waterhole. 
Here distances vary, and transporting 
is done by placing an earthen jug of 
water on the head, or perhaps balan- 
cing two containers on a pole across 
the shoulders. (Five-gallon gasoline 
containers called “debbies” are fre- 
quently used.) 


While the Christian African woman’s 
pattern of living is not like ours, she 
sustains her place as wife and home- 
maker with honor. At worship, in ac- 
cord with tradition, she sits on one 
side of the church. Her head is gen- 
erally covered with a bright cloth. 
Through the adult literacy program 
now, it is possible for the woman to 
learn to read simple books, including 
portions of the New Testament. Until 
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recent years it was never felt impor- 
tant for the woman to get an educa- 
tion. Today the young girls in this 
part of Africa have more opportunities 
for learning than their mothers did; 
however, comparatively few can attend 
school, since so few schools are pro- 
vided for girls. The girls who can at- 
tend are trained in health practices 
and the domestic arts, along with read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. For the 
African homemaker, sewing and cook- 
ing are especially helpful. In cooking 
classes the girl learns how to build a 
fire and how to cook on any one of five 
or six types of stoves. She must lea 
to cook on all of them, for how is she 
to know from what tribe or village her! 
husband will come? 


In the northern part of Tanganyika, 
where the mission program is older 
and further developed, the Mwika Bi- 
ble School has opened the doors of 
study to girls in a co-educational pro= 
gram. Women evangelists or parish 
workers can now be trained to assist 
the pastor in the congregation. This 
shows a notable change of attitude 
toward the status of women, and 
Christian farnilies are responding by 
allowing their daughters to get 
kind of education. The nurses’ train- 
ing classes show further advancement, 
Special classes for the wives of the 
African seminary students at Maka- 
mura, assure the development of more 
leadership in the parish. 


African school girls learn to cook on fi 
or six types of stoves in preparation for ho 
making. 


ukoba’s Home 
Standing in the doorway of their 
»me at sundown, Yukoba and his wife 
elcomed us, two visitors from the 
. §. A., into their simple, tidy home. 
uilt of stones, with earthen floors 
1d rooms partitioned by mud-and- 
atch walls, the house glowed radi- 
itly in the light of a blazing sunset 
| we entered it. The youngest of the 
velve children, standing near his 
other, pointed repeatedly to one wall 
the room. Walking toward the wall 
r a better view in the rapidly dark- 
ling room we saw fastened to it sev- 
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al mimeographed Bible pictures that 
ki been colored with crayons. It 
sased and encouraged the child that 
= gave our attention to them, and he 
soped closer to us and in a timid 
ice recited the Scripture passage re- 
ting to each picture. His proud 
sther and father smiled their pleas- 
. Yukoba, a deacon in the church, 
plained that Sunday school training 
2s given their children in addition to 
rat they learned together as a fam- 
-- Yukoba himself could read. 

The new day that is so rapidly un- 
ding in Africa is touching the lives 
the women significantly, increasing 
air hopes and faith. In the church 
Africa they are asking for work to 
: they are asking for women’s meet- 
3s in which they might study the 
ble and learn more of how they can 
ar witness to their faith. We salute 
» Christian women of Africa! 


Miss Evelyn Stark, executive director 
‘the Augustana Lutheran Church Wom- 
, visited Tanganyika and other Augus- 
1a and ULCA mission fields two years 
o this spring. 
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Headquarters Announced 


Two “sTOP-THE-PRESSES” announce- 
ments from the Joint Commission on 
Lutheran Unity at its last meeting car- 
ried news of special interest to the 
women of AELC, Augustana, Suomi, 
and ULCA. 


The first announcement concerned 
the changing of the name of the 
emerging new church to Lutheran 
Church in America, with the subse- 
quent change in the name of the wom- 
en’s auxiliary to “Lutheran Church 
Women of America.” 


The second announcement contained 
the information that the location of 
the women’s headquarters will be in 
Philadelphia, Pa., at the Muhlenberg 
Building, 2900 Queen Lane in the Ger- 
mantown section of the city. This is 
the present location of the United Lu- 
theran Church Women. 


Three Conventions 

Three of our four women’s organiza- 
tions are holding conventions this sum- 
mer: Lutheran Guild of Suomi Synod, 
June 24-25, Virginia, Minn.; Women’s 
Mission Society, AELC, August 18-20, 
Waterloo, Iowa; and Augustana Lu- 
theran Church Women, September 26- 
29, Kansas City, Mo. If one of them is 
in your area, why not plan to attend? 


Joint Retreat 


On may 10-12 members of the WMS 
of AELC, the ULCW, and ALCW who 
live in the northwest area of the United 
States will gather for a joint retreat 
at Pilgrim Firs near Port Orchard, 
Wash. This is the first such retreat in 
the area and was initiated by the WMS 
of AELC. 
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Lutheran Guild of Suomi Synod... 


WHEN in 1890 the Lutheran Church- 
Suomi Synod was organized, equal sta- 
tus for women to speak and vote in the 
Church was an accepted fact. Doubt- 
less this concept of equality forestalled 
any formal women’s organization for 
years, since there appeared to be no 
need for one. But the passing years 
brought a sincere concern for the fu- 
ture of the Church from which one 
development was the establishing of the 
Lutheran Guild of Suomi Synod in 
1946. 


Ladies’ Aid Preceded LGSS 


However, to say that this was the 
beginning of any organized women’s 
work in the Church would be mislead- 
ing. On the local level Ladies’ Aids 
often preceded the forming of a con- 
gregation. In the decades around the 
turn of the century, coffee socials, sup- 
pers, picnics, and bazaars were instru- 
mental in raising the necessary means 
to call a pastor or to build a church. 
In those early years of the Synod’s ex- 
istence such occasions brought not 
only monetary returns but had great 
social and spiritual significance to the 
newly arrived immigrants in the land. 
Even today these Ladies’ Aids are im- 
portant as the mediums through which 


the “golden age” members gather and 
serve, 


The language of the Aids was and 
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It Met a Ti 


still is Finnish. This language differ= 
ence widened the gulf between the 
older and younger members of the 
Church. It was inevitable that the 
second generation often grew up un- 
mindful of the Lutheran Church or 
were attracted to other Protestant 
groups. 


Young Ladies’ Societies 


Some did see the danger. Along wit 
many alert pastors, such names 24 
Tekla Saarinen, Sandra Johnson, Han= 
nah Hillila, Ida Erickson, Eliina Rau- 
tanen could be cited as pioneering the 
English-speaking groups. The Bethany 
Sisters of Ashtabula, possibly the 
oldest, was organized in 1924. The 
movement grew and by 1939 the Lake 
Erie Conference organized its “various 
young ladies’ societies” into the Sister- 
hood of Suomi Synod. The women of 
the Minnesota and Michigan Confer- 
ence soon followed suit. 

As the number and size of the groups. 
increased, the demand to develop the 
English language work in the Church 
became more insistent. Finally in 1945. 
a meeting of churchwomen and inter= 
ested pastors was called by the Minne= 
sota Conference of Lutheran Guilds 
during the Church convention of the 
Synod. A _ resolution advocating a 
greater use of the English language 
in all activities of the Church and a 


Lutheran Women 


by Sylvia Torma 


2ed 


juest for the right to organize was 
sented to the convention. It was 
nted. 


SS Inspired by ULC Women 


tepresenting the United Lutheran 
urch at this convention was Dr. 
mklin Clark Fry, whose explana- 
i of the ULC women’s work possi- 
influenced the Suomi Synod wom- 
to make foreign missions their pri- 
ry purpose. A steering committee, 
med by Miss Vieno Somero, drew 
2 constitution during the ensuing 


year and formulated further plans for 
a united organization. 


On June 12, 1946, the Lutheran 
Guild of Suomi Synod was organized 
at Hancock, Michigan. A delegation 
of 125 adopted the constitution, and 
two days later the Church convention 
also voted its approval. The first offi- 
cers were: Mrs. George Kakela, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Wino Ikola, vice-president; 
Mrs. Barth Lassila, secretary; Mrs. 
Rose Thayer, treasurer; Pastor Jacob 
Heikkinen, clergy-advisor. Since this 
first meeting, the LGSS has annually 
held its conventions immediately prior 
to the Church convention. 


LGSS Purposes Set Forth 

In the constitution the purposes of 
the LGSS were clearly set forth. The 
first in order was “to promote growth” 
in Christian knowledge through study. 
This purpose has been kept primary in 
planning each year’s work. The Bible, 
missions, church history and doctrine, 
music, stewardship have been some of 
the studies pursued throughout a year. 
To involve greater participation in the 
educational program, the preparation 
of the study outlines has been alter- 
nated among the conferences. Now 


| Attendance at the 1958 convention of the Lutheran Guild of Suomi Synod in Detroit, Mich., was 


cerqest of any year. 


that co-opera- 
tion has devel- 
oped among the 
women’s groups 
of the churches 
anticipating mer- 
ger through the 
Joint Commis- 
sion on Lutheran 
Unity, broader 
and more effec- 
tive possibilities 
for educating 
women in the work of the Church will 
become available. Suomi Synod women 
have welcomed the opportunity to 
share in the planning and preparation 
of the study programs through the 
Joint Education Committee. 

The LGSS placed second the promo- 
tion and advance of the Synod through 
the development of the women of the 
Church. Guild-sponsored family Bible 
camps have helped to build in this 
direction. 

The third purpose was co-operation 
with the Synod. 


Mrs. Bert Mackey, the 
incumbent president of 
LGSS. 


“A Missionary from Among Us” 

“To labor in behalf of missions” 
came fourth. It developed that at first 
this meant only foreign missions. Dur- 
ing those years a fervor for foreign 
missions was a compelling influence in 
the Synod. Such work had been sup- 
ported through the Finland Mission 
Society. Now the LGSS, along with 
other synodical groups, adopted as 
their prayer project: “A missionary 
from among us.” In 1950 four young 
people, trained and sent by the Synod, 
established the first Suomi Synod mis- 
sion station in Japan. They were Pas- 
tor and Mrs. Wilho Elson, Pastor Nor- 
man Lund, and Miss Sarah Makkonen. 
Guild women now had a natural rally- 
ing point. Through the efforts of the 
then incumbent president, Mrs. Ellen 
Nordgren, the early years of these 
young missionaries were made consid- 
erably easier because of the material 
support as well as the intercessory 
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prayers of the women of the 7 
To nurture this foreign mission inter- 
est, one Sunday in February is co 


nated each year as the Guild’s Forei 
Mission Sunday. A close relationship 
continues to exist between the qu 
and the workers in Japan as well as 
with those working in Africa and In- 
dia under other Lutheran auspices. 

With the extension of Synodica 
home mission work, an appeal was 
made to the guilds to support this area, 
The sense of responsibility to this 
work is growing, and April has bes 
come the special month for emphasiz: 
ing home missions. 


College and Seminary Scholarships 
In its fifth objective, “to cultivate i 


the matter was largely left to 
local groups. Some groups took o 
special projects for the benefit of Suos 
mi College and the Theological Semins 
ary. Several conference guilds estabs 
lished seminary and college scholar: 
ships. Guilds worked for Lutherai 
World Action and Relief. The e+ 
sota Conference Guild has co-operated 
actively in the Lutheran Welfare pros 
gram; others have done it on a local 
level. 


is attempting to move toward a bette 
rounded support of all phases 
church work. Assistance has been giv 
en the youth conferences on churel 
vocations; a special phase of ch 
work is emphasized each month 6b 
published articles and the thank 
offering prayer. And now throug 
further co-operation with other JC i 
women’s groups, sights will be raise 
and new challenges offered. The min 
istry to foreign students in America 
colleges is one of these which th 
LGSS is supporting this current yeat 


Inter-Lutheran Co-operation 


Definite action in the direction ( 
the final objective, “to cultivate fel 
lowship with women’s organizations i 


Lutheran Wo ne 


e Lutheran Church in America,” can 
inferred from the above. The LGSS 
as represented in 1957 in the wom- 
’s division of the Lutheran World 
‘deration Assembly in Minneapolis 
ie invitation of the Augustana Lu- 
eran Church Women and the United 
itheran Church Women to partici- 
te with the women of the American 
rangelical Lutheran Church in the 
int Education Committee, the Blue 
int Committee, and the Editorial 
ymmittee was accepted with warmth. 
ie LGSS is represented on each of 
2Se, 


sild Publications 

Encouraged to use the Synod’s bi- 
mthly publication, The Lutheran 
unselor, the LGSS in 1946 elected 
first editor, Mrs. Waino Ikola. Since 
2n the page allotted the Guild has 
=n called “The Guild Outlook.” The 
-umbent president, Mrs. Bert Mac- 
y, has also initiated a “President’s 
wsletter,” which is sent monthly to 
~h guild. 

Today eighty-seven guilds, totaling 
‘ee thousand members, are affiliated 
th the national organization. The 
adquarters are where the president 
ides. The officers, elected in alter- 
ing two-year terms at present are: 
s. Bert Mackey, president; Mrs. 
mas Wirtanen, vice-president; Miss 
ma Ruohoniemi, secretary; Mrs. 
n Hillberg, treasurer; and Pastor 
hard Rintala, clergy-advisor. The 
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The LGSS governing board for 1958-59 (left 
front row): Mrs. Bert Mackey, president; Mrs. Rob- 
ert Mitchell, Lake Erie conference; Mrs. Soine 
Torma, editor “Guild Outlook”; Mrs. Don Hillberg, 
treasurer; Miss Lila Maata, California Confer- 
ence president; Pastor Richard Rintala, pastor- 
advisor; and Mrs. Armas Wirtanen, vice-president. 


conference Guild presidents and the 
“Guild Outlook” editor comprise the 
other members of the governing board. 
The LGSS has recently established 
Committees of Education, Membership, 
Devotional Life, and Service. In 1959 
the LGSS moved to a thank-offering 
basis of support. 


Urgency in LGSS Today 

There is an air of urgency in the 
LGSS today. Multiple women’s groups 
with only one having national affilia- 
tion are still the rule in most congre- 
gations. To encourage and instruct the 
members to see the greater Christian 
fellowship offered through unified 
churchwomen has become of prime 
importance. To date, many congrega- 
tions have united not only all the 
English-speaking women into one or- 
ganization but the Finnish Ladies’ 
Aids have also chosen to be one in 
Christ with their daughters and grand- 
daughters. For this, and all his guid- 
ance, the women of Suomi Synod 
thank and praise Almighty God. 
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Determination and a self-help loan 
from LWS gave this refugee a new, 
productive life. 


——o oe | 


Martin Schenker’s Teddy Bears | 


A STEADY LINE OF TEDDY BEARS march- 
ing solemnly out of an Austrian work- 
shop is the symbol of a new, produc- 
tive life that Lutherans made possible 
for a Rumanian refugee named Martin 
Schenker. 

Born forty-eight years ago, Martin 
grew up to have his own shop in his 
homeland. In 1942 he was drafted into 
the army under German occupation. 
Two years later he was severely in- 
jured. His right leg was left stiff and 
three inches shorter than the other. 

Dark years followed. He was in a 
hospital in this country for three more 
years, undergoing twenty-six difficult 
operations and sixteen blood trans- 
fusions. He did, however, meet his 
future wife in the hospital. They were 
married in 1947 and moved into their 
Austrian refugee home—a bathroom. 
They slept on the floor, minus mat- 
tresses, and stayed in their furniture- 
less “flat” for five years. 

But Martin was determined. Still an 
invalid, he began making house shoes 
from waste material, jewelry from 
nickel plates, and toys from odds and 
ends in people’s backyards. Then he 
thought of animals. 


He drew patterns for a teddy bear. 


THE PRIMARY MEDIUM of evangelism is the home! The first and foremost 
service of Christian parents is the spiritual nurturing and training of the little 
acu which are BA es en by God. 

ictory over self, the world, and the devil can be taught i i 
Christians; and no one can teach it to children as well a re eee 
selves know a life of victory in Christ. 
starts—in the home. When the home is right, the world is right 
lems of the home are settled in the spirit of Christ, then that hom 
thing to offer the world. Christian homes are the basis of vital evangelism 

From American Lutheran, November, 1959 


by Lutheran World Federation 


‘ 
His wife helped him sew. The project 
was such a success that while hobbling 
on crutches to an exhibition, he sold 
five as yet unmade teddy bears. At a 
later fair, the handicapped refug 
found himself with thousands of orders 
for his bears. Friends helped with ma- 
terials and sewing machines. Within 
two weeks he had eight refugee wo 
en working for him. ] 
Three busy and healthier years later, 
he had achieved his master’s trade cer- 
tificeate in toy production and wags 
ready for independence—and capital 
Lutheran World Service came to 


self-help loan made him an independ= 
ent citizen and manufacturer—and an 
asset to the country of his asylum. His 
five-year loan is repaid. He has foul 
daughters, aged fourteen, eleven, seven, 
and one, a self-contained home and 
workshop, and a staff of more than 3 
dozen with an export business. 
' The teddy bears are steadily marche 
ing out. 


(See page 40 for a picture story 
of other work that our offerings to” 
Lutheran World Action carry on.) 


And this is where evangelism really 
When prob- 
e has some- 


Lutheran Wont 


The Missionary Benediction 

DuRING A MEETING of United Lu- 
heran Church Women which I at- 
ended on a recent itinerary, the de- 
rotions were based on an interpreta- 
ion of the Missionary Benediction. I 
1m grateful to Mrs. W. H. Thones of 
Hast Point, Georgia, for permission to 
mclude her remarks on this page. 


‘May God be gracious to us and bless 
us 
and make his face to shine upon us, 
hat thy way may be known upon 
earth, 
_ thy saving power among all nations.” 
(Psalm 67:1-2) 


“Of course all of you recognize the 
xeloved Missionary Benediction with 
vhich most of our circle meetings are 
tosed. This is a beautiful passage to 
erve as a motif in our efforts to do 
z0d’s work individually and under the 
uuspices of the ULCW. I'd like to give 
6u my personal interpretation of it. 

“In most of our lives enough rain 
as fallen to give sincerity and con- 
Action to the words ‘God be graci- 
us to us and bless us.’ We've all trav- 
led far enough along the way to know 
hat our own efforts are puny and in- 
ffectual, that without God’s mercy 
nd blessing we are woefully short of 
ll our goals and woefully inadequate 
> bear our burdens. 

“ ‘And make his face to shine upon 
s’ expresses the yearning in every 
uman heart for the sunshine of God’s 
»ve, which is the only true and mean- 
igful illumination of our world. 

“ ‘That thy way may be known upon 
arth? reminds us of our responsibility 
; Christian lay women to give of our 
me, our talents, and our money to 
ypport and encourage God’s work at 
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Let’s Talk It Over 


Frances Dysinger 


home and abroad by our service to 
our own church, our co-operation with 
our wonderful and dedicated clergy, 
and our moral and financial support. 

“Thy saving power among all na- 
tions’ reminds us that God’s love en- 
velops all the world, and that we must 
broaden our interest, understanding, 
and support of his work to reach the 
far corners of the globe. .. . Few of us 
will ever be fortunate enough to be 
God’s emissaries abroad. Most of us 
aren’t equipped to go beyond our own 
back yards. But we can give strong 
moral and material support to the 
men and women professionally trained 
for the mission field.” 


A Service in a Nursing Home 

It is interesting how the work of the 
four committees dovetails. Here is but 
one illustration from the many there 
must be. In one congregation I visited 
recently some of the women go regu- 
larly to a Shriners’ hospital for crip- 
pled children to sew and mend. 

Of course there is chatter and con- 
versation as the women are sewing. 
One day the conversation was about 
the Week of Prayer. One of the wom- 
en, who also goes to a county nursing 
home to give the patients shampoos, 
mentioned how meaningful and com- 
forting the services would be to the 
people there. The result—during the 
Week of Prayer two services were 
conducted in the nursing home. 

As a result of some activity under 
the Christian Service Committee, a 
very important phase of the work of 
the Education Committee was broad- 
ened and the blessings of the Week of 
Prayer were shared with some of those 
who could not attend the regular serv- 
ices. 
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Executive Notebook by Josephine Darmstcetter ' 


Overseas Churches 
Unforeseen Needs of 

Budgets of church bodies, like those 
of individuals and families, frequently 
suffer from unforeseen expenses. A 
number of requests for needed items 
not included in the budget askings 
from some of the overseas churches af- 
filiated with the ULCA have come to 
the Board of Foreign Missions in re- 
cent months. In February the Admin- 
istrative Committee voted to make 
funds available for certain of these 
projects. These actions were taken in 
faith that ULCW members would re- 
spond with the needed prayer and 
Thank Offering to make these gifts a 
reality. 

Unforeseen items needed for the effi- 
cient operation of the Lutheran Bible 
Training Institute in Hong Kong made 
it necessary to request co-operating 
boards for additional funds in 1960. 
ULCW will provide $500 of the $1,600 
requested from the ULCA Board of 
Foreign Missions. This will help to 
assure better trained leaders for the 
Lutheran Church in this part of the 
Far East. 

In Christa Seva Vidyalaya, a mis- 
sionary training center in Madras, In- 
dian women are prepared for service 
in Christian institutions and other 
programs of the churches of South In- 
dia. Several of our Indian women 
have been trained there. A gift of $150 
will go to this center. 


A bequest which came to the Board 
of Foreign Missions some time ago was 
designated for a dormitory at the Stu- 
dent Center in Tokyo, Japan. An ad- 
ditional $4,000 is needed before con- 
struction can get underway. Because 
ULCW has particular interest in 
Christian guidance of young people, 
the decision was made to provide the 
entire amount requested. 

Typewriters are needed for class- 
room use in the Lutheran Training In- 
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stitute in Liberia, where Lilliana Bar- 
tolomei is serving. The entire amount 
of $480 for this equipment was voted. 


Liberia Mission Centennial Gift 


In honor of the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the beginning of Lutheran 
mission work in Liberia a gift of — 
$18,000 was voted by the Administra- — 
tive Committee. The educational and 
medical programs particularly will be 
aided by this gift. Through them the 
program of evangelism can also be © 
advanced. ; 

A total of $25,000 is needed for ele- — 
mentary school dormitories, class- 
rooms, and living quarters for teachers 
at four centers. The ULCW anniver- 
sary gift will provide $5,000 toward | 
this project. A needed dispensary at 7} 
Zorzor will be made possible by an- 
other $3,000. The remaining $10,000 
of the anniversary gift will go to help 
the Phebe Hospital project to get un- — 
derway, a project long delayed because ~ 
of insufficient funds. 

When Phebe Hospital is completed, 
an expanded program of nurses’ train- — 
ing can be realized. In the meantime, ~ 
small groups of nurses are receiving 
training at Curran Memorial Hospital, 
Zorzor. Two young men and two 
young women who graduated from this — 
training school early this year are pic- 
tured on our pages. 


Commissioning Services. for 
Missionaries 

Two young women have completed — 
graduate study at the school of Mis- 
sions at Maywood, Illinois, this month ~ 
and will soon be on their way to begin ~ 
their first terms of missionary service. 
Both will be commissioned this month. 

Miss Mary Frances Recher will leave — 
for her parish duties in British Guiana 
shortly after her commissioning serv- — 


ice in Trinity Church, Hagerstown, 
Md. 
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_ Miss Alice Dietz will be commis- 
sioned in Holy Communion Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa., after which she will 
leave for Liberia to take her place in 
the medical program there. 

Dbituary 

Mrs. Ruth Gerberding Stump, wi- 
dow of Reverend William C. Stump, 
died in Milwaukee, Wis., February 7. 

Mrs. Stump assisted her husband in 
organizing more than twenty churches 
in Wisconsin during a thirty-six-year 
ministry in home mission work. 

After her husband’s death in 1953, 
Mrs. Stump worked as a parish work- 
er of the Board of American Missions 
in Aiken, S. C., Levittown, Pa., and 
Massapequa Park, N. Y. 

Surviving Mrs. Stump are a son, two 
brothers, the Reverend R. H. and the 
Reverend William Gerberding, and a 
sister, Mrs. C. K. Lippard, former mis- 
sionary to Japan. 

Directory of Missionaries 

_ Because of limitations of space for 
[7LCW organizational items, it was 
decided by the Administrative Com- 
mittee that beginning with the April 
issue of LUTHERAN WOMEN, the Direc- 
tory of Missionaries will be printed 
yuarterly instead of monthly. 

New Plan for Distribution of 

[LCW Materials 

Beginning in June, 1960, the produc- 
tion and distribution of ULCW printed 
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materials will become the responsibil- 
ity of the United Lutheran Publication 
House. Miss Ethel Dentzer will edit 
materials as directed by the ULCW 
Executive Board. Promotion through 
“Publication Pointers” and other 
channels will remain unchanged, but 
ULPH will add its efforts to the pro- 
motion of the materials recommended 
by ULCW. 

Distribution will be handled through 
the Philadelphia office of ULPH and 
the thirteen branch stores. Requests 
for consignments will continue to be 
received in ULCW offices, but the 
shipping of the consignments will be 
handled by ULPH. 

Information on how to order and 
other details necessary for the smooth 
change-over will appear in the June 
issue of LUTHERAN WOMEN. 

Among the advantages seen by the 
Executive Board in making this change 
in procedure were: the relief of ULCW 
offices from business details not in 
line with the primary concern of the 
organization; the bringing of ULCW 
into closer relationship with the Board 
of Publication, thus rounding out the 
auxiliary’s goal of working through the 
boards of the Church; and the making 
of ULCW materials more easily avail- 
able to the membership through all 
stores of United Lutheran Publication 
House. 


Graduating class of 1960, Curran Memorial Hospital, Liberia. 


The Work of ULC\ 


ConFrERENCE EpucaTion Committees often complain about not having enough 
to do. But that’s before they have discovered a rewarding outlet for their talents 
and energies: a Program Planning Workshop, 

This is more than a half hour allotted during a convention program. Rather, 
it’s an “extra,” when a limited number from each congregational ULCW (ideal- 
ly, the Education Committee) is invited to come together to think about future 
programs. { 

Proven workable suggestions for such a workshop include: (1) subgroups © 
to take a look at anticipated programs (a different one to each group), guided 
by competent leaders who are familiar with the program; (2) advice on planning 
a year of programs; (3) a brief presentation of the same program by two dif-— 
ferent groups to show methods of adapting the same material; (4) a preview of 
a mission study filmstrip with a discussion of where and how it can be used; (5) 
a look backward at a recent congregational mission study to encourage others to 
try it soon. q 

You will have other ideas, too--more than enough for one workshop. So be 
selective. Don’t try to crowd everything in the first time. You'll be planning 
another Program Workshop when you see what a stimulus it is to the congre- 
gational Education Committee that needs help and to the conference committee ~ 
that needs something to do. 


Education Committee : 
/ 


Christian Service Committee 


SHALL WE PRETEND that we are new Christian Service chairmen? We have — 
made some mistakes. Perhaps starting all over at the beginning would be a help. 
Let’s begin with the ULCW Manual. Read pages 17-21 carefully. Needs” 
differ, so our lists will differ. More information is needed. Who can give that 
information? Our pastors? Conference Christian Service chairmen? Lutheran 
World Relief? 


Ask your pastor questions such as these: 
What can women do in the way of Christian Service? Is it our job alone, 
or do we work with others in the congregation? How about co-operation 
in the community? 


The Board of Social Missions has prepared material to guide pastors in an- 
swering these questions. 


Ask your conference Christian Service chairman these questions: 
What institutions and agencies need assistance? What kind of assistance 
can we give? Does my conference co-operate in projects with other con- 
ferences in the synod? Where can I find information or a list of projects 
for our mission fields? What is the Dorcas Project? Where are layettes — 
needed? 
Conference chairmen should be alert to the needs of all institutions and 

agencies on their own territory and the needs of our overseas mission fields. 
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rough Committees 


Offerings Committee 


“CHARGE THEM . . . to do good, to be rich in good deeds, liberal and generous 
.’ (Timothy 6:17-18) 

Part of my life is inevitably tied up with each dollar I spend. Wherever my 
mney goes, a part of me goes with it. In my purse, a piece of money is just 
other coin or bill, but in my Thank Offering box it can go where I cannot go; 
can do that which I have neither ability nor opportunity to do. Let’s use Thank 
fering “wings” to see some of the things of which we are a part. 

A jet’s swept-back wings will take us to Kitwe, Northern Rhodesia, and we 
n join the workshop where Dr. Sadler and his staff are giving courses in trans- 
‘ing and adapting Sunday school material into African languages. 

Fly with Sister Evelyn Houlroyd to Alabama where the new parish worker, 
nployed by the Board of American Missions to serve a home mission congre- 
tion, is getting ready to call on a prospective member. 

Glide on to Rocky Boy and go with the DeHaans to visit in an Indian home 

«i pray for the recovery of a sick child. 
_ Thank Offering wings take us to homes of retired pastors in Florida, on an 
nerary with an evangelism worker in Canada, into a kindergarten in Japan, 
aospital in India, to a chapel in Malaya or British Guiana, and to other places 
> numerous to mention. 


Membership Committee 


How DOES A NEW MEMBER learn to feel at home in a group? How does she 
mn to know the work and program of ULCW? Why do some new members 
me to one or two meetings and not return? 

Perhaps the answer to the last question lies in the answers to the first and 
cond questions. 

If a woman has been cordially invited and brought to her first meeting she 
ins her relationships in a friendly atmosphere. Some groups have a service 
irecognition for new members. 

When a woman is approached about membership she should be told the 
pose of ULCW, but when she becomes a member she needs more information. 
ve her a year’s plan of the organization, containing information about the time, 
ce, and date of meetings. 

A “welcome” gift might be a subscription to LUTHERAN WoMEN. Orientation 
the work and program of ULCW is contained in the program series “We Learn 
ether.” It is recommended that these programs be given to the new member 
ssist her in learning the work of ULCW. 

Include the new member in the fellowship of your group—learn to know her 
lities and let her share responsibilities—encourage her to attend conference 
1 synodical meetings. In short, help her to “belong.” 
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Publication Pointers 


Did You Miss These? 


“ULCW Invites.” Convenient invi- 
tations to send to the woman who 
ought to be attending your meeting. 


“ULCW Serves the Church.” A free 
leaflet, newly revised to show the bud- 
get of ULCW and how it will be used 
around the world this year. 


“Common Sense about LUTHERAN 
WOMEN.” A new free leaflet promot- 
ing the magazine LUTHERAN WOMEN. 
Workshop leaders will want a supply. 
Subscription blanks are included. 


Send Now for These 
Studies Adaptable for Small Groups 


Confronted by Jesus by Ralph W. 
Loew. A series of thirteen studies on 
how Jesus dealt with problems of liv- 
ing that confront us today. Includes 
suggestions on discussion questions and 
visual aids. Devotional program not 
included. Price: 75 cents. Order from 
ULPH. 


Spiritual Chain Reaction by Herbert 
N. Gibney. A booklet of thirteen 
studies combining Bible study with an 
examination of the layman’s role in 
evangelism. Suggestions on discussion 
questions. Devotional program not in- 
cluded. Price: 75 cents. Order from 
ULPH. 


Our Neighbor’s Churches by Theo- 
dore G. Tappert. Twelve studies on the 
distinctive features of our North 
‘American family of churches. Studies 
are factual, with suggestions for field 
trips. Devotional material not includ- 
ed. Price: 75 cents. Order from ULPH. 
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by Ethel M. Dentzer 


Watch for These 
New Mission Study Themes 


“Heritage and Horizons in Home 
Missions”—scanning the past and mi- 
nutely scrutinizing the present, the 
study attempts to answer such ques- 
tions as: “What is the contempora 
North American like?” “What are hi 
needs?” “What can be done by the 
Christian church to meet his needs? 


“Into All the World Together” tries 
to waken us to the breath-taking pos 
sibilities that would follow if Chris- 
tians realized the spiritual unity they 
possess, bound to one another in Christ, 
An ecumenically minded church 
working at one in spirit with neighbo 
communions, promises a new hope t 
a strife-weary world, hungry for hope 

Watch this page for titles and how 
to order. 
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New Program Packet 


Ready about June 1. Twelve pros 
grams to help you plan your year§ 
work in time for the fall timetable 
This series keeps you up-to-date om 
major emphases of the Church’s Cal. 
endar of Causes, supplementary mis 
sion study programs, and other impor; 
tant topics the active churchwomal 
should not miss. 


Order materials from United Luthe 
Church Women, 2900 Queen Lane, Phil 
delphia 29, Pa. Make checks payable 3 
United Lutheran Church Women. Please if 
clude remittance with orders. Add 10 pe 
cent to all orders for postage and handling 
For free materials include postage as fe 
lows: 25 copies, 4 cents; 50 copies, 8 cent: 
100 copies, 15 cents. Allow three weeks fé 
arrival of materials. ; 


Program Helps 


ine Topic: 


itherans Behind the Iron Curtain: Women in Decision 


ITHOR: June N. Solberg 


Many of the questions reviewed in 
S gripping topic are questions con- 
nting women wherever they are. 
ow shall I house my family?” “How 
all I clothe and feed them?” “How 
all I educate my children?” The 
estions, the same; but the answers, 
tragically different! 


uutheran women around the world 
‘+, or should be, involved in these an- 
srs. Lutheran World Action offers 
> avenue for involvement. But have 
archwomen taken seriously their re- 
msibility for informed, specified 
yer concern? “I am my sister’s 
pper” should be the serious resolve 
every Christian woman after study- 
the facts of this monthly topic. 
Ine Lutheran and The Lutheran 
mpanion are your best sources for 
plementary news, appearing since 
topic went to press. See also 


March and April issues, LuTHEeran 
WoMEN. 

Why not have a bulletin board with 
clippings and pictures for your meet- 


ing? 


Suggestions for Films 

Let Us Live—The dramatic record of 
the western sector of Berlin. Running 
time—20 minutes. 16mm sound. No 
rental charge to NLC churches, 
REUNION IN Bertin—A film depicting 
“Church Day” in Berlin, a function 
drawing great crowds from both sides 
of the “curtain.” The tensions threat- 
ening the Church under a totalitarian 
government are reviewed. Running 
time—25 minutes. Free to NLC 
churches. (Both of the above films 
should be reserved three weeks in ad- 
vance through your own _ synodical 
Audio-Visual Depository.) 


Thank Offering Thought 


Lord God, give wings, we pray, to these offerings of thanks we dedicate to 


2, Through them 


strengthen the witness of the Church 
in the face of conflict, 

train leaders to carry thy gospel to 
all people everywhere, 

aid the distressed and afflicted 
refugees of the world, 

heal the minds and bodies of those 


ravaged by pain. 


‘s we ask as we acknowledge with gratitude thy manifold blessings, especially 
‘gift of salvation through Jesus Christ our Lord! Amen. 
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Announcements 


New Services 

Beginning June 1, ULCW materials 
will be available from the United Lu- 
theran Publication House and _ its 
branch stores. By bringing materials 
closer home we hope your needs will 
be more adequately met. Watch for 
details about ordering. 


New Magazine 

Subscriptions to LuTHERAN WoMmEN 
should be addressed to LuTHERAN 
Women, 2900 Queen Lane, Philadel- 
phia 29, Pa. Please do not enter them 
on the same order blank for other ma- 
terials. It will delay your subscription, 
as orders for materials must be di- 
rected to another office. 


New Postal Rates 


With regret ULCW must increase its 
rates on postage, effective June 1. Our 
membership has benefited from the 
subsidy for postage provided by the 
organization for a long time. But this 
item has become so large we must ask 
you to help. Beginning June 1, kindly 
observe the following: On cash orders 
below $1, add 10 per cent; above $1, 
5 per cent. On free leaflets: up to 10, 
5 cents; 11-25 leaflets, 10 cents; 26-50, 
25 cents; 51-100, 40 cents. This repre- 
sents an increase on rates for free ma- 
terials, but a decrease on cash orders 
above $1, 
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Pear vases 


New Mission Study Materials 

Almost every mail brings in a hand= 
ful of questions: ‘““When can we get in=, 
formation about the new mission study 
texts?” “When will the books be 
ready?” “Please send the Annual An- 
nouncement.” 

We do not write every day, but we 
have been asking Friendship Press the 
same questions on your behalf. Their 
reply calls for our patience in theif 
difficulty, Through a series of unusua 
circumstances, including a moving day 
in the midst of production, the publi- 
cation dates have been delayed. The 
delay will not be critical, however. All 
basic materials are expected to be in 
the hands of those who need them by 
the opening of summer schools. They 
will not be available for spring con: 
ventions. 


Birthdays of Missionaries 


May—June 
Greiner! Dorotheas acy ee eee May ¢ 
Moeller, Sr. Sophia .:........:. May 6 
Glatz, “Susan Oiigea. cok ee May 8 
Jensen, K. Marie~. .«......+. May 19 
Hartig, Hlfriedejcern oe see May 


Cronk) Jessie= Mice ogre ee May 23 
Engle, Edna M. (ret.) 
Mordey, Hyacinth at 
Christenson, Agnes C. (ret.) ..June i 
Reed; Martha Jeans ..2..0. 2000 June 2 
Leaman, Clara J. (ret.) 


Lutheran Wom en : 


by Hazel Severson McCartney 


| “Uli m hola?” “Are you at peace?” 
} “Our mother, your sister in America, 
}5 she at peace?” 

_ They greeted me, those five slender 


ark-skinned women who had once 
feeen my sister’s pupils, with soft 


‘words and gentle tones. Past the tall 
bieanders in pink bloom they had 
ome, a little uncertainly, and then 
cod waiting in shy dignity under the 
‘kelicate little leaves and thick brown 
Yeods of a branch of a tamarind tree. 
“They've come to see you. I told 
em youd be here today,’ Mrs. 
Marsh, my interpreter, said. 

We had just arrived in Nasa by lorry 
rom Mwanza—in Tanganyika even 
| American missionaries do not say 
‘truck”—after driving hours through 
junny grasslands, past weird outcrop- 


|ilhouette of a huge baobab tree, look- 
jag as prehistoric as a dinosaur, against 
| e cloudless sky. Vastness, emptiness, 
}tillness had stretched endlessly in 
very direction. At intervals of miles, 
ve had seen clusters of mud-brick 
huts or a few humpbacked cows and a 
oat or two or a small flock of sheep 
rrazing, a lonely black boy watching 
em through hours as endless to him, 
| imagined, as the limitless plain itself. 


fo) 


A domestic crisis in Tangan- 
yika is met with “the wisdom 
from above,” which is “pure, 
then peaceable, gentle, open 
to reason.’ 


"If Our Hearts Toll Us” 


In the comparative coolness of a 
missionary home, we were sipping 
lemonade from tall glasses, ice cubes 
clinking. (Even under thatched roofs 
in Tanganyika, American families now 
have refrigerators.) When Mrs. Marsh 
spoke, I looked out of the open door 
to a path along which five women 
were walking single file with a still- 
ness and grace which merged them 
into the scene and the mood. 

“The tallest one is Elizabeti, the 
wife of one of the best ministers. She’ll 
have a lot to tell you about your sis- 
ter’s school,” Mrs. Marsh explained as 
we went out to greet them. “They’ve 
come a long way by bus to see you 
and no doubt are planning to stay 
overnight in the village here before 
going home again.” 

“T should pay their bus fare here 
and back, I suppose,” I said with the 
usual American sense of financial re- 
sponsibility. 

‘No, they wouldn't want you to. 
Elizabeti said to the others when I 
told them you were coming, ‘If our 
hearts tell us to go and see her, can 
we not find the shillings for the trip?’ ” 


Slim, as most of the women in Tan- 
ganyika are, Elizabeti was dressed in 
a green sweater and a full yellow skirt 
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with stripes of red, blue, green, and 
black. On her head was a white scarf 
tied into a bow at the back. On her 
feet were white sandals. She was 
wearing a long string of white beads. 

One thing about her appearance 
shocked me. Across her forehead and 
down to the end of her nose were 
horizontal black scars, marring the 
clear brown skin. 

“How did that ever happen?” I won- 
dered in pity. Later I learned, 

When the greetings were over, we 
planned a series of interviews, one 
with each woman. Elizabeti was to 
come the next morning. 

She was there early, and for three 
hours I listened to the rhythms of her 
melodious voice, wishing I could un- 
derstand the poetic language. Mrs. 
Marsh interpreted. 

“When I was still a very young girl, 
one day a missionary came to our vil- 
lage. ‘Who would like to learn to read 
the words of God?’ he asked. ‘Who 
would like to go to school?’ And then 
he told us about the school which your 
sister was starting. 

“My heart told me to go. But at 
first my father said: ‘A girl can raise 
millet and cook bugari for her hus- 
band and children without learning to 
read and write. Why should she go to 
school?’ My father was not a Chris- 
tian. But my two brothers, who were 
Christians, persuaded my father to let 
me go.” 

Each with her bundle on her head, 
she and three other barefoot girls 
started for Lohumbo, a hundred and 
forty miles from their own village. 
The only way to get there then was to 
walk the barely perceptible trails 
through the tall grass of the vast plain. 
Now there are roads and buses. From 
dawn to dusk every day for seven 
days, the four girls walked, sleeping 
in a different cluster of huts each 
night. The people of Tanganyika are 
hospitable even to strangers. 


“Weren’t you afraid?” I asked. From 
the safety of a closed sedan with an 
experienced African driver, I had seen 
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lions sleeping in the sunshine in a_ 


game reserve, the female standing up 


aii te hal 


to yawn, showing terrifying teeth, and — 
then stretch and lie down again. Even — 
now not all the Tanganyika lions are 
in game reserves. Nor all the leopards. — 


“God made the path before us day — 


by day,” she said in simple trustful-_ 
ness. 
She told me in detail the day’s 


every morning, she said, pouring down 
over her bare shoulders the pail of 
cold water she had carried on her head 
up from the spring-fed pool. 
morning prayers, the girls all drank 


schedule at school. Each girl bathed 
| 


After — 


bowls of thin porridge made in a big — 
earthenware kettle over an outdoor — 


fire. Then for an hour each of the 


For breakfast the girls drank bowls of thin 
Porridge ude in earthenware kettles over an 
outdoor fire. ; 


girls worked. Some of them hoed the | 
patches of greens, beans, cucumbers, | 


and cabbage down by the pool, while 


others ground the corn and millet for | 


the day. There were hedges to trim, 
“like this one,” and she pointed out the 
window to a grotesque hedge of bare 
twigs growing at all angles. There 


were paths to sweep and firewood and : 


water to carry home on their heads. 
The school at that time was a crude 


three-room building. One room was 


for sleeping, on mattresses of corn-— 
husks or grass. One was for eating, 


though at dusk they often ate sitting — 


in a circle around the outdoor fire 
where their bugari had been cooked, | 
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| There was firewood and water to ca h 
their heads. eet ee 
| 


Singing hymns together afterwards. 
)Jne room was for classes in reading, 
\ iting, arithmetic, and most impor- 
ant of all, the stories and verses and 
iruths of the Bible. Classes for mak- 
img baskets from grasses or earthen- 
ware kettles and jars met out of doors. 
Native teachers taught those crafts. 
My sister provided the materials and 
aught the girls to sew their simple 
‘school dresses. 

| On Sunday mornings, they all fol- 


owed a narrow path up to the church, 
tn low mud-brick building with roof 
pe thatch. Then after a specially good 
llinner of stewed goat meat, mutton, 
\thicken, or beef with their stiff mush, 
land sometimes even a banana or a 
Noiece of papaya, the girls divided into 
|eroups and walked to the villages 
‘coundabout to tell “the words of God” 
| 6 others. A teacher or an older Chris- 
jiian went with each group. 

/ “I learned to love the work of God 
then. My heart told me to do it all my 
« e,” 

: Though Elizabeti talked shyly, she 
feestured freely with her slender dark 
tnands. Her soft-lined profile was love- 
yy, marred though it was, and the lift 
}of her head was proud. But that pat- 


kern of black scars down her forehead 
and nose was distracting and distress- 

g to me. 
| “I’m sure you must be wondering 
hbout those lines down her face,” Mrs. 
Marsh said. “She won’t mind telling 
you about them.” She said a few 
words in Kisukuma to Elizabeti. 

A rueful little smile came to Eliza- 
neti’s lips. “In my tribe when I was 
tvoung, people thought scars like these 
made a girl’s face beautiful,” she ex- 
\ylained. “My friends had their faces 
but. I wanted to be like them. That 
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was before I became a Christian.” 

“Were all those cuts done on pur- 
pose with a knife? They must have 
been deep, too.” I was astonished. 
“And no anesthetic?” 

“Yes, with a knife. And then soot 
was rubbed into the cuts so that the 
scars would always be black.” 

“Anesthetics were unheard of in 
Tanganyika then,” Mrs. Marsh added. 

“And my two front teeth were filed 
this way—out of vanity, too—before I 
became a Christian,” she added. I had 
noticed that those two teeth were 
pointed. 

“In school our mother from America 
taught us to pray for God’s guidance 
in the big decisions and the little daily 
decisions of our lives,” she said, con- 
tinuing her narrative. When I first 
came to school, my father had long be- 
fore promised me in marriage to a 
young man in our village. He was a 
Christian, but a very careless one. 
When I prayed about it, I felt I should 
break the engagement. I have been 
glad that I did. This man wandered 
far away from God in ways of sin and 
has been dead for years. 

“But while I was in school, a young 
man who was studying the words of 
God in a Bible school so that he could 
preach and teach, wrote a letter ask- 
ing to marry me, He was a very earn- 
est Christian. Your sister thought I 
should marry this man and that to- 
gether we could make a Christian 
home and together we could do the 
work of God. My heart told me to. 


On Sunday mornings they al! followed a narrow 
path up to the church, a low, mud-brick building 
with a roof of thatch. 


“But he was poor and could give a 
dowry of only ten cows. My father 
hadn’t wanted me to go to school, but 
now that I had learned to read and 
write, he thought I was worth a dowry 
of twenty cows. At first his heart was 
hard. But your sister said, ‘We'll pray 
that God will make your father’s heart 
SOLiae 


Their prayers were answered. The 
father at last agreed to the marriage, 
even though the dowry was only ten 
cows. Meliki and Elizabeti went then 
to their first parish, a vast one far out 
on the plain. Their church then, like 
their present one, was of mud and 
sticks, grass-thatched, with an earth 
floor. 

They had ten children, nine of whom 
are living, an unusual number in Tan- 
ganyika, where child mortality is high. 

“My husband and I are at peace,” 
she said simply. “We have no words. 
(This means they do not quarrel.) Al- 
ways we take all our needs and trou- 
bles to God in prayer. That was the 
most important thing I learned in 
school. He always helps us.” 

The nine children are all Christians. 
One son was then training to be a 
teacher. One daughter, who, too, was a 
graduate of my sister’s school, was 
now in nurse’s training. Another 
worked in a dispensary. Two girls 
were in primary school. Other child- 
ren were too small yet to be sent away 
from home. 

“One of our sons became very way- 
ward,” she told us. “He, too, was a 
Christian, but he wandered far, far 
away from the Good Shepherd and 
was lost in the ways of sin. I prayed 
and prayed and prayed for him until 
my heart failed me. I began to feel 
that even God didn’t have power 
enough to save my wicked son. In 
despair I gave up praying for him. 

“But his little sister did not give up 
praying.” A smile came to the moth- 
er’s eyes and lips. “She kept on until 
I became ashamed of myself, and I be- 
gan to pray for him again. At last, 
after two years, he has come back to 
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About the Author 


Mrs. McCartney is the wife of 
Pastor Sedoris McCartney, a ULCA 
missionary to Japan, and the author 
of In the Gray Rain, published by 
Harper & Brothers. In accepting the 
invitation to write this story for Lu- 
THERAN Women, Mrs. McCartney 
said: 

“I feel rather presumptuous writ- 
ing about a country which Augus- 
tana missionaries know far better 
than I. I was in Tanganyika only 
six weeks. As one of the Augus- 
tana missionaries said, however, a 
visitor is often more aware of what 
is uniquely characteristic of a coun- 
try than the people whose familiar- 
ity with it have made them obliv- 
ious to much that is there . BS 

“My husband was on loan for two 
years to an AELC parish while I 
was writing In the Gray Rain and 
also while I was planning my trip 
to Tanganyika. The women of the 
parish were very helpful and in- 
dulgent, even though I was preoc- 
cupied with my writing. It is Dan- 
ish Lutheran women in Iowa who 
are giving faithful and affectionate 
care to my invalid sister, the retired 
Tanganyika missionary.” 
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the Good Shepherd. Our hearts are 
glad again.” 

To conclude the interview, she sang 
for me my sister’s translation into 
Kisukuma of the Danish Christmas 
song. “Deilig er den himmel blaa.” 
And she quoted for me, just as she 
had once done for my sister, she said, 
John 3:16. We prayed together for — 
each other and each other’s families — 
before she said a soft good-bye and . 
disappeared with the stillness of a 
Tanganyika gazelle down a path be- 
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reen a patch of corn and a patch of 
tton. 


heard more about this wayward 
and his parents later that day from 
‘missionary who knows the family 
fell. 

‘After he returned, repentant, to his 
me and his parents, Elizabeti became 
| with a fever and had to be carried 
, a stretcher on the shoulders of four 
en to the government hospital miles 
aay. 

“One day during her absence when 
pe father, too, was away on a preach- 
@ safari, this boy built a fire care- 
Issly near the circular granary of dry 
kal stalks in which the year’s harvest 
millet was stored. 

It was a windy day,” the mission- 
y said, “and soon the whole granary 
Int up in flames and smoke.” 


” 


WWhen the father came home he was 
Impted to speak harshly to this care- 
‘ks boy, remorseful though he then 
iss. He restrained himself, however, 
tt he discourage the prodigal who 
ic so recently come back to them. 


‘in her hospital bed faraway, Eliza- 
iti had a dream. She dreamed that 
sir hut burned down and that every- 
} ng was destroyed except one thing— 
ye most precious earthenware pot. It 
ks saved. 

WMy son is that precious earthen- 
thre pot of my dream,” she thought 
een they told her about the fire. 


When she came home, weak from 
‘rer, and saw only ashes where the 
il granary had been, she, too, was 
pted to speak sharp and bitter 
hrds to her careless boy. The hard 
irk, most of which she had done 
Jiile he was away carousing with his 
‘ends, was wasted. The year’s supply 
‘tmeal for the family’s bugari, which 
) had come back to share, was all 
ne. 

‘*¥But I remembered that Christ was 
‘: angry when he came back to his 
‘ciples, even though they had broken 
‘hir promises to him and had desert- 


ed him when he needed them most,” 
the missionary reported her as saying. 
“He spoke gently to them. And my 
heart told me that I must try to be 
like him and speak only gentle words 
to my son.” 


“The son’s own religious experience 
was deepened by this demonstration on 
his parents’ part of the spirit of 
Christ,” he added. 


“The whole family was brought 
closer together and closer to the Heav- 
enly Father,” interpolated his wife. “It 
is an unusually lovely family.” 

Later that month I was spending a 
few days at Kolo Ndoto, where the big 
mission hospital is, when Nicodemo, 
the cook, came to call me. 

“Little mother, two people 
come to see you.” 

They were waiting by the Bougain- 
villia vine at the edge of the deep ver- 
anda. The girl I recognized. I had 
seen her just that morning in a ward 
of the hospital, trim in uniform and 
cap, gently lifting the head of a suffer- 
ing woman so that she could swallow 
her medicine. 

“What a lovely face!” I had thought 
when she looked in my direction. Soft- 
lined it was, with pure skin in rich 
tones. 

And I thought the same when I saw 
her now, young, slim, and graceful, in 
a simple light-green dress, standing 
beside the purple Bougainvillia. Beside 
her was a much older, well-built man 
with a kind intelligent face, his kinky 
hair turning gray. 

“Uli m hola?” “Are you at peace?” 
He held out his hand as he spoke. 

“Uli m hola, Mayu?” “Are you at 
peace, Mother?” the girl said softly, 
dropping a deep curtsy. 

Then the man spoke in English. 

“My wife told me about seeing you. 
I, too, knew your older sister and 
wished to come and greet you and 
send greetings to her. I am Meliki, the 
husband of Elizabeti. This is our 
daughter Salome.” 


have 
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Canadian 
“Town and 


Country” 


Assinibola ceharegation ‘immed Its own build- 
ing association to construct this new sanctuary. 3 


Church Serves Community 


by Delmar D. Christensen 


THE PLACE OF THE CHURCH in the com- 
munity has always been a keen con- 
cern of the members of the Messiah 
Lutheran Church, Assiniboia, Sas- 
katchewan, Canada. As one layman put 
it: “If my church doesn’t bear witness 
to the Lord Jesus Christ, then it is my 
fault. If any persons in our commun- 
ity are lost because our church did 
not confront them with the gospel, we 
will be judged severely.” 

Thus it was that when the seven- 
year-old Messiah congregation was 
faced with the problem of “standing 
room only” in the little white frame 
church that had served them so well 
for five years after it had been brought 
from the town of Archive, 68 miles 
north of Assiniboia, its members lost 
no time in electing a planning and 
building committee to consider the 
construction of an entire new church 
plant. Since the dedication of the 
church on May 10, 1953, the mem- 
bership had grown until on occasions 
such as the vacation church school 
program in 1958, the 125-capacity 
church overflowed with 206 persons 
who stood in the narthex and outside 
as they listened to the program over 
the loudspeaker system. At the final 
worship service in August last year, 


The Reverend Delmar D. Christensen is 
pastor of the Messiah Lutheran Church 
and the Emmanuel Lutheran Church in 
Assiniboia, Saskatchewan, Canada 
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173 came to be refreshed and strength- 
ened for the last time in this particular 
building. Then the building was 
mounted on wheels, and moved to Or= 
miston, Saskatchewan, 32 miles east, 
where it was placed on a foundatior 
and used the following Sunday as a 
place of worship for the Baptists of 
that hamlet. 

In the meantime, Messiah’s planning” 
and building committee, with the ap-) 
proval of the regional director, Pastor 
L. Floyd Lewis, and the Department’ 
of Architecture and Finance, was busy 
deliberating with an architectural f 
for a new building. A plan was unani- 
mously accepted by the congregation 
and last September work was begun. 

Because the congregation felt that 
the cost of construction as submitted 
in bids was too great a load for them 
to bear, they decided to form their 
own construction company and build 
the church they needed with volunteer 
labor. Thus the Wheatland Building 
Association came into being. In the 
congregation’s membership are fifty- 
seven men capable of working on the 
building of the church, and to the date 
of this writing all have given at least 
eight hours of voluntary labor. Several 
have more than 350 hours to their 
credit. The ladies, too, are helping in 
this venture by providing morning and 
afternoon lunches for the workers, Ir 
fact, the ALCW of Messiah is very ac- 
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e, and at present has thirty-three 
Wembers. Two hold district offices: one 
president and the other treasurer of 
‘xe Saskatchewan District ALCW. 


') While the Messiah congregation has 
) keen concern for continuing its 
cowth and serving the community, it 

Mes not let this concern overshadow 

s worldwide vision. The Every Mem- 

}2r Visit last fall revealed that the 

pngregation’s budget allowed 32 per 

wnt for parish extension, or the 

Jnurch-at-large, and 68 per cent for 

bork at home. Its prayer and goal are, 

owever, that equal amounts will be 

‘ent for the church-at-large and the 
io at-home as soon as possible. 


: rvices regularly drives sixty-six 
ies round trip to attend church each 
day. It would appear that this area 
_ well churched, for until recently 
ikere were two ELC, two ALC, and 
jamlets or the open country around 
jeout. But two of these congregations 
yeve now been dissolved, and of the 
Wemaining three, one holds monthly 
irvices, one bimonthly services, and 
jiiy one holds weekly Sunday serv- 
es. The people in this area are just 
%<e those in Chicago, Austin, San 
\rancisco, or Denver. They want to 
ftend worship services regularly and 
| * 
‘Two Augustana Lutheran 
lurch Women are the only 
jpmen on the 40-member Board 
American Missions (Aug.). 
ey are Mrs. Ralph R. Lind- 
\sist of St. Paul, Minn. (left) 
Hd Mrs. Harold Finn of James- 
n, N. Y. (right). Miss Evelyn 
ork, executive director of 
(CW (center) was a guest at 
2 spring meeting when Dr. 


berett N. Hedeen (left) was 
lected president of the board. 


j 
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have facilities for every phase of 
church work. 

The Messiah Church in Assiniboia is 
seeking to fulfill this desire, and the 
inter-Lutheran aspect of its member- 
ship reflects the favorable response the 
community is making to this effort. Al- 
though Messiah is an Augustana 
Church, it has more board members 
with ELC, ALC, and the Lutheran 
Church—Missouri Synod backgrounds 
than Augustana. Most of the member- 
ship is comprised of people from five 
Lutheran bodies, all working together 
for the glory of God and the extension 
of his kingdom here on earth. 

The ecumenicity of this “town and 
country” church and its service to the 
community does not end on an inter- 
Lutheran basis. In looking around for 
a place to worship while its new sanc- 
tuary and educational unit are being 
constructed, the congregation learned 
that the Presbyterian congregation had 
a church but no pastor while Messiah 
had a pastor and no church. Pooling 
their needs and assets, the two congre- 
gations worked out a worship service, 

using the new Service Book and Hym- 
nal, and now the Lutheran and the 
Presbyterian congregations worship 
together—listening to a Lutheran pas- 
tor preaching from a Presbyterian pul- 
pit each Sunday! This will continue 
until Messiah’s new building is com- 
pleted. The directors of the Board of 
American Missions of both church 


bodies say they are certain this is the 
first time such an arrangement has ever 
been worked out. 


Ir coutp have been any Sunday 


morning at nine fifteen in St. John’s 
Lutheran Church, Fort Vellore, South 
India, but it was September 13, 1959. 
The opening hymn was “Praise, My 
Soul, the King of Heaven,” and light 
young children’s voices, sometimes a 
bit off key, were blended with the ma- 
ture adult voices. Then we all bowed 
our heads in prayer for a few moments 
before the young light-and-faltering- 
voiced ones trooped out—with no hint 
of light or faltering footedness! The 
children’s Sunday school classes had 
separated themselves from the adult 
congregation. 


Students Like St. John’s 


St. John’s might be considered an 
old church in many parts of North 
America, for it was built in 1846; but 
it is located only a furlong from a really 
old, though long-ago desecrated place 
of worship—a Hindu temple. Both are 
within a fort whose buttresses, watch 
stations, and prison cells were enclosed 
centuries ago, seven centuries ago, by 
wails of amazing stone construction, 
surrounded by a deep moat. 

Dr. Myers is professor of microbi- 
ology at Vellore Christian Medical 
College. 
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| 
Trooping out of church for Sunday | 
school in Vellore, South India. | 


Vellore’'s Chu 


by Ruth Myers 


Now St. John’s is one of those united 
into the Church of South India, and its” 
congregation is composed mostly of 
staff and students of the Christian 
Medical College, School of Nursing, 
and hospital. For the students in par- 
ticular St. John’s is a church-away- 
from-home. We at Vellore are from 
all India and beyond, with students 
from Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon, Ma- 
laya, Thailand, Iran, South Africa, and 
British Guiana. The staff are from 
England, Ireland, Scotland, Germany, 
Denmark, Canada, U. S. A., Australia, 
Pakistan. 

For all academic and social activi- 
ties, English is our language of com-= 
munication. Tamilians, who form onl: 
a small part of our community, may 
affiliate with any of the three loca 
congregations whose churches were 
founded a century or so ago by Protes- 
tant missionaries from U. S. A. an 
England. Or they may affiliate with the 
congregations of the Roman Catholic 
Church in town. 

The church is now served by a pas 
tor assigned by the Church of South 
India, and he may have two or thrall 
other parishes under his care. At St. 
John’s he is assisted by many of th 
Christian Medical College, School o 
Nursing, and hospital staff, who hav: 
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_ the footsteps of Jesus and His 
sst disciples, today’s disciples at 
}ellore, India, preach, teach, and 


j)-From-Home 


come permanent members of the 
Ingregation. This consecrated group 
‘ks accepted responsibility for making 
), John’s the church-away-from-home 
r our student nurses and doctors who 
‘f= with us from four to six and a half 

scars just at the time in their lives 
fnen it is most important for steward- 
lip habits to be fostered. Student 
bhnicians, radiographers, pharmacists, 
) well as graduate students in all the 
edical and auxiliary fields, join in at 
John’s. In a wonderful way this is 
Ys “family” church for all of us. 


wi 


day School Under the Trees 


uring the past year Sunday school 
sups that had met in private homes 
| the compounds of college and hos- 
ital were drawn into the program of 
John’s Church. Efforts are being 
‘Jade to raise funds to provide a simply 


‘\Cindergartners, with Packiah Bah, 
‘\iir teacher, carry their mat out 
‘\der the trees for Sunday school. 


constructed shelter for the Sunday 
school classes and provide a kind of 
fellowship hall for the congregation’s 
social activities, such as wedding re- 
ceptions, baptismal celebrations, and 
women’s fellowship meetings. 


Two services are held every Sunday 
morning at St. John’s, the first at 7:30, 
the second at 9:15 in conjunction with 
Sunday school. Let us go back now 
to the children who trooped out of 
church at the beginning of our story. 
Let us join them under the trees out 
of doors. 

Now they are reciting the Shepherd’s 
Psalm, and praying before they divide 
into class groups. How sweet the tini- 
est ones look as they pick up their mats 
and carry them to their spot on the 
steps leading from the sacristy! Packiah 
Bah, now a staff nurse whom I remem- 
ber so well from her student days, is 
their teacher and walks along laugh- 
ing with them as they go. Another 
group settles on their mats under a 
tree, with bricks piled nearby—the first 
visible sign of the Sunday school fel- 
lowship-hall-to-be. Sulechana, a medi- 
cal student, is their teacher. American 
Missionary Zela Gass has one class and 
English Rachel Peterson another. 


Modern Disciples at Vellore 


Shall we return to the sanctuary? It 
is a joy week after week to see the 
room filled, often to overflowing, by 
earnest worshipers; to see students and 
graduates participating as ushers, lay 
readers, organists, and choristers. In- 
dian and Western staff serve as lay 
preachers and assistants to the pastor. 
In the footsteps of Jesus and his first 
disciples, today’s disciples at Vellore 
preach, teach, and heal. 


Leaping upon the Mountains. By Bar- 
bara Jurgensen. Augsburg Publishing 
House, 425 South Fourth St., Minne- 
apolis 5, Minn., 1960. 104 pages. $2.50. 
Order from your church publishing 
house or Augsburg Publishing House. 


THIS BOOK TELLS 
of a life of courage 
and faith, typified 
not only by Hollis 
Oftie, about whom 
this true story is 
told, but also his 
parents, Pastor and 
Mrs. Hans Oftie. 

The diagnosis of 
é Hollis’ inability to 
walk was spastic paralysis. This was 
virtually a sentence to a lifetime as a 
helpless cripple, but Hollis’ parents re- 
fused to accept it. His devoted mother 
taught him to read and by incredible 
effort he learned to write. By almost 
super-human effort, he also learned to 
walk with the aid of crutches. Wher- 
ever the family lived, he was taught 
to take an active part in the work of 
his father’s church, becoming a Boy 
Scout leader and a Sunday school 
teacher whom the boys loved and re- 
spected. 

Then Hollis found his vocation. He 
loved books and young people, so he 
opened a bookstore, where he not only 
dispensed good reading but also pro- 
vided a gathering place for the young 
people of the town. He became one of 
his town’s best-loved citizens. His reg- 
ula weekly column in the local news- 
paper was eagerly read, 

But Hollis did not live a long life. 
He was less than twenty-six when he 
was drowned ina lake by his home. The 
whole town mourned, but his life had 
not been lived in vain. He had shown 
what a victim of spastic paralysis can 
accomplish, if given help. Hollis’ life 
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pointed to the need of his acceptance 
by society and to the need for early 
and more help for unfortunates like 
himself. ( 
The story of Hollis Oftie is one 
which can be read by young and old, 
and give inspiration to all, as it has to 
three generations who read it in my 
home. ; 
SyNNOvE GODSTED 


: 
Gifts from the Land. By Virginia Whit-) 
man. Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 1960. 164 pages. $5.95. Order from 
your church publishing house or the 
United Lutheran Publication House. 

ELOQUENTLY ILLUSTRATED with full- 
page photographs, the one hundred or 


more short devotional messages in this 


ture—a wild creature, fruit of the field, 
flower, or insect. From these the author 
draws spiritual lessons in such homely 
ways as shown by the following excerpt 
from the book: } 

“In the Chinese elm just outside the 
kitchen window there is a nestful of 
baby orioles. While I do the dishes I 
like to watch the mother and father 
birds coming with insects to feed the 
little ones . . . No coaxing is needed to 
get them to eat . . . God’s children 
usually have to be begged and admon- 
ished to read God’s Word. We want 
only ‘teaspoonfuls’ . . . And then we 
wonder why we are such weak and 
powerless Christians.” 

Suggestions as to “Something to 
Think About” and “Something to Pray 
About” conclude each message. Apro- 
pos of this year’s “Town and Country” 
mission study theme, which many of 
our women’s organizations will be 
giving special attention to this month, 
Gifts from the Land can be used to en 
rich the devotional life of the family 
and individual. c. L. W. 
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Jiberian Boy. Color filmstrip with re- 
}rding and user’s guide. 76 frames. 
‘}} min. Prepared for use with the 1960 
jecation church school series, “Mis- 
pnaries for Christ,’ but suitable for 
}omen’s organizations also. $6.50 sale 
Fiice. Available through branches of 
ke Augustana Book Concern, the Fin- 
ssh Book Concern, and the United 
utheran Publication House. 


IRIAM EHRHART, Wife of Mission- 
4y-to-Liberia Richard L. Ehrhart, 
Frote the script for this interesting 
trip in which a Loma schoolboy, 
tyan, accompanies his older brother 
umo on an evangelistic mission into 
ye Liberian jungle. Photographed in 
Wberia, the full-color filmstrip pro- 
Wes a vivid picture of the teaching, 
seaching, and healing ministry of the 
Vitheran Church in this African coun- 
7, as seen through the eyes of ten- 
sar-old Beyan. Designed as an in- 
¥eral part of the 1960 vacation church 
Wcol curriculum but usable apart 
pm the curriculum, it portrays the 
mflict between deep-rooted tribal su- 
titions and the gospel message of 
od’s love. It provides many scenes 


lainst a background of authentic Af- 
kan music and sounds. This LP re- 
Weding was provided by the Augus- 
fia and ULC boards of world and 
hurch in Africa. 

Special note should be made of the 
Iverse side of the filmstrip record. 


With evident appreciation and respect 
for both her material and her audience, 
as well as a deep regard for storytell- 
ing as an art, actress Abby Lewis tells 
several Liberian folktales and sings 
the familiar “Kum Ba Yah.” Though 
the record is intended for an audience 
of children, the folktales included in 
this “Liberia Story Time,” and the re- 
freshing manner of the storyteller, will 
also delight adults, and might well be 
utilized in adult programs. The charm- 
ing “Tale of the Leopard’s Tail” and 
“The Mother Who Knew Her Child” 
(an African version of Solomon’s wise 
judgment) are only two of the unusual 
story experiences of this recording. 


BEVERLY SCHULTZ 
Children’s Editor 
Long-Range Program of 
Parish Education 


Son of Ahmed. B & W filmstrip. 75 
frames. Microgroove record. 15 min. 


Free, except for return postage and 
insurance, when scheduled through the 
local pastor from nearest National Lu- 
theran Council office. 

A BRAND-NEW FILMSTRIP which helps 
people see, through the eyes of a 14- 
year-old Indian boy in a Lutheran or- 
phanage, how clothing and monetary 
gifts to Lutheran World Action and 
Lutheran World Relief help fill the 
needs in India and Pakistan. An ex- 
cellent visual aid to prepare people 
for a generous response to LWA this 


spring. 
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AGED MISSIONARY SPURNS 
BID TO QUIT CHINA 


Copenhagen—(NLC)—Miss Ellen 
Nielsen, 88-year-old Danish Lutheran 
missionary to China, has refused a re- 
newed invitation from the Danish Mis- 
sionary Society to return to her home- 
land. 

Miss Nielsen, the only Lutheran mis- 
sionary still in Red China, remained in 
Manchuria after it was taken over by 
the Chinese Communists in 1948. She 
has served on the Chinese field since 
1899, acting for many years as leader 
of the girls’ school and the women’s 
training college in Takushan, where she 
lives. For more than twenty years she 
has been registered as a Chinese 
citizen. 

In 1958 the Danish Missionary So- 
ciety offered to send a representative 
to China to accompany Miss Nielsen 
back to Denmark. At that time she in- 
dicated her desire to remain in China 
until that time when she “sets out on 
the long journey.” 


“PEOPLE CRINGE IN 
INDESCRIBABLE POVERTY” 


New York—(NLC)—Stressing the 
need for active participation by Lu- 
therans in the Spring Clothing Appeal 
of Lutheran World Relief this year, 
the Reverend Ove R. Nielsen, assistant 
executive secretary, said: “We cannot 
justify possession of unused clothing 
in our closets while so many people 
around the world suffer from expos- 
ure.” 

Highlighting conditions in various 
parts of the world, Mr. Nielsen said: 
“Gray-black tar-paper shacks, in 
which huddle refugees from China’s 
mainland,, are like fungus creeping up 
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the jagged hillsides of Hong Kong, de- 
stroying the crown of human dignity. 

“Frigid winds numb ill-clad bodies: 
in South Korea as the people cringe in’ 
indescribable poverty, while we lounge. 


in our well-heated homes, preoccu-' 


pied with private concerns and often 
neglectful of the plight of those who, 
suffer.” \ 

| 

if 
LUTHERAN WOMEN’S BOARD i 
NAMES MAGAZINE “SCOPE” 


Chicago—(NLC)—The name Scope 
has been chosen for the unified maga- 
zine of three women’s church auxili-) 
alies which merged last month into 
The American Lutheran Church Wom-, 
en. The magazine will appear with a 
starting circulation of 150,000 in Janu- 
ary, 1961, under the new name and a 
new format. 

“Tt will be designed to cover the en- 
tire ‘scope’ of The American Lutheran 
Church Women’s activities—mission-| 
ary, educational, charitable, devotion 
al,” said Miss Lily M. Gyldenvand of 
Minneapolis, editor-elect. 

The board decided to issue identical 
magazines from July through Decem- 
ber, 1960, under the present names— 
Women’s Missionary Outlook (ALC) 
and Women’s Missionary Messenger 
(ELC). The UELC does not currently 
publish a women’s magazine. 

Offset printing will be used for th 
magazine, which will be issued in the 
pocket size of 54% x 8% inches. It will 
be published monthly. 


HIGHEST “TOWN AND 
COUNTRY” HONORS 


Des Moines, Iowa—Two Iowa Con- 
ference congregations (Aug.) wer 
awarded highest honors in the state 
among all Town and Country churches 


Lutheran Women 


rotestant and Catholic) who are af- 
iated with Iowa Christian Rural Fel- 
wship at its annual meeting in Ames 
lis spring. The awards are made on 
e basis of programing and commun- 
Wy service. Stratford Lutheran won 
ke award in the 300-500 member con- 
eegations, and Immanuel, Swea City, 
. the over-500-member congregations. 


= ——— 


IBERIAN CHURCH 

URST AFRICAN CONTRIBUTOR 
eneva—(LWF)—St. Peter’s Lu- 
eran Church in Monrovia, Liberia, is 
te first African direct contributor to 
fe all-Africa Christian radio station 
Yaich the Lutheran World Federation 
fans to establish and operate in Ethi- 
ia. To date, Lutherans in 13 coun- 
es have contributed or pledged near- 
\:$480,000 toward the project. 

ft. Peter's, a self-sustaining congre- 
tion of about 100 members, presented 


fndredth anniversary of the begin- 
j22 of Lutheran mission work in Li- 


rristian Home Movement 


ise Curistian Home Movement, be- 
ta in India in 1940, gives guidance 
6 training in the spiritual life of the 
‘me, as well as in marriage relation- 
tps, good housekeeping, sanitation, 
18 health. 

{he Andhra Evangelical Lutheran 
rch has five Christian Home sec- 
aries, who sponsor Christian Home 
‘Witivals in each congregation annual- 


‘Where are 2,098 congregations in the 
hra Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
‘th a membership of 250,000. 


Prayer from India: 
' God, I pray thee give me 
beace in my heart which will make 
seace in my home which will help 


frem the Editors mail 


“Hearty Congratulations” 

Dear Epiror: Having just read the 
March issue, Vol. 1, No. 1, of LuTHERAN 
Women, let me offer hearty congratu- 
lations on this attractive magazine. 

Howarp A. Kuunte, Pastor 
Redeemer Lutheran Church 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


‘Don’t Omit Quiz” 

Dear Epiror: Many women will not 
read all of the LurHeran Women un- 
less there is a quiz. Don’t omit it. It 
is not in the March number. 

Mrs. Jutia W. GABRECHR 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Opens New Doors 
Dear Epiror: Congratulations on the 
first issue of LuTHERAN WomeEN. It is 
so right for such a time as this .. . I 
sensed as I read it the many new doors 
being opened to us, and I have been 
deeply moved. Thank you for the fine 
spiritual inspiration and the mental 
stimulation provided on its pages. 
Mrs. Ciarence F. CrousEr 
San Jose, Calif. 


Read Every Article 
Dear Eprror: I must tell you how 
pleased I was with the first issue of 
LuTHERAN Women. Once I started 
reading I couldn’t put it down until 
every article was read. Thank you for 


such a fine “new” magazine. 
Mrs. Mitton ExKLUND 
Missouri Valley, Iowa 


“Prayer Concerns” 

Dear Eprror: I like Lutheran Women 
very much—especially the “Prayer 
Concerns.” I like the longer wording 
for each day and the actual guidance 


and directives. 
Mrs. HERBERT CLONINGER 


Brookfield, Wis. 
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Praver Concerns for Way 


Let us unite in prayer each day for one of the following concerns, praying for... | 


(Christian Family Week) The rededication of our home and family to God. | 


Families who are being estranged by the revolutionary changes taking place} 
in countries such as Africa and China. 


Missionary families who serve in far-flung places. / 
Refugee families in Hong Kong, South Korea, Jordan, and Pakistan. ; 
A generous response to Lutheran World Relief this spring. 
The world-wide family of worshipers at St. John’s Lutheran Church, Vel- 
lore, India. 

Closer fellowship of all Christian women. 

(Mother’s Day) Mothers of every race, country, and creed. 


International students from overseas who are studying in our colleges and 
seminaries. 


Courage to grasp opportunities for showing Christian hospitality to over- 4 
seas guests. 


Gratitude for the high purposes set down for our Lutheran women’s or- 
ganizations by their founders. 


Spirit of lowliness and understanding among Lutheran churchwomen as” 
they seek to work together. 
A better understanding and a strengthening of the ecumenical spirit. 
Consecrated teachers to staff vacation church schools this summer, 
The boys and girls who attend all our church schools. 

Single missionaries on our fields in Asia, Africa, and North America. 
Grace to love those who do not love us. 

The sick, shut-ins, and lonely. 

The attainment of the World Refugee Year goals. 

Bishop Otto Dibelius and other courageous church leaders. 

More trained workers in the field of social welfare. 


(Rogation Sunday) “O Lord of springtime and harvest, bless the seed that 
is being sown throughout the world this spring for the sustenance of man- 
kind.” ; 


Rural congregations and their pastors. 


The workers in the fields, upon whom the whole world depends for its daily 
bread. 


More responsible stewardship of the land by both rural and city dwellers. 
Migrants and other neglected agricultural laborers. 
Translators of the Bible in every land. 


Christians in China and other Communist countries, that they may hold 
firm in their faith. 


The Blue Print Committee that it may plan with wisdom and insight. 


(Memorial Day) Peace on earth that men may never again raise up a 
against each other. 


Grace to attain to “the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ.” 


} 
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Hleditation 


The Mature Woman and Her Training 


Agnes C. Christenson 


AT THE CLOSING OF A DAY OF MISSIONARY SERVICES, you will find Dr. Ida Scudder 
pving about in the midst of the buildings, equipment, and grounds of the Chris- 
hn Medical College that cost large sums of money. But as she moves about, she 
does not see this, she sees people. She puts a comforting 
arm around a sorrowing mother, she encourages a child 
who fears surgery, she touches the leper, she ministers in 
a humble way to one and all. Her actions reveal the depth 
of her thinking and concern for people. 


All mature Christians have this concern for people. 
As we project this concern into the Church’s missionary 
program, may we pioneer as Paul did, going into new 
areas of need, willingly suffering, if necessary, for the 
sake of the gospel. To the have-nots, may we be willing 
to share of our goods and knowledge; to the illiterates, let 
us bring literacy; and to the suffering, let us minister, re- 
membering that service is an effective witness that 


‘}esnes C. Christenson 
preaches a sermon all can grasp. 


Upon Jesus’ command, the disciples left all to follow him. How often he 
id to rebuke them for their immature thinking, even to the point of saying to 
r: “Get behind me, Satan! You are a hindrance to me; for you are not on 
‘b= side of God, but of men.” Let us examine our thinking to find out if we are 
the side of God or of man! Paul warns us, “Do not be conformed to this 
‘eid but be transformed by the renewal of your mind, that you may prove what 
e will of God, what is good and acceptable and perfect.” 


} It took much patience to transform the thinking of the disciples. It takes 
ach patience and prayer to transform our minds to mature thinking. There 
the mind of the flesh and the mind of the Spirit, but Paul says, “Have this 

}nd among yourselves, which you have in Christ Jesus.” 


The mind by nature is like the ground, full of weeds. Therefore, constant 
teding is necessary or our thoughts will be overrun with pride, selfishness, 
1 worldliness. We need to say with Paul, “I have decided to know nothing 
kong you except Jesus Christ and him crucified.” Then will our thinking be- 


e mature. 


Blessed Lord, we open our hearts to thee; enter in, breathe thy spirit upon 
We acknowledge that our minds deceive us and our hearts are full of sin. 
hoe us the spirit of Christ, so that we may grow up in every way into Christ, 
ching the stature of his fullness. Use us as instruments to carry out thy will, 
q fulfill thy promises through us. Amen. 
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Other thousands are waiting—and _ 


dying—for help like this from Lu- 
theran World Action. Haye you 


given an offering recently and ‘an- 
swered the LWR Spring Clothing | 


Appeal? 
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blind Arab in alesti 
church-rehabilitation 


center 


